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FOREWORD 


Our  system  of  animal  inspection  and  quarantine 
(AIQ)  protects  our  livestock  and  poultry  from  the 
ravages  of  foreign  diseases.  Over  the  years,  this  fact 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  American  consumers--it 
has  contributed  significantly  to  seemingly  limitless 
supplies  of  wholesome  meat  and  meat  products,  eggs, 
milk,  and  other  dairy  products  that  are  available  to 
them.  In  fact,  this  abundance  is  so  commonplace  that 
few  of  the  living  can  remember  when  it  did  not  exist. 

This  report  purports  to  explain  our  AIQ  system, 
the  laws  on  which  it  is  based,  the  AIQ  regulations  that 
give  the  laws  substance  and  force,  and  how  changing 
world  conditions  are  abetting  the  spread  of  foreign 
animal  diseases.  It  is  intended  for  State  and  Federal 
agricultural  employees,  foreign  service  officers,  trans- 
portation officers,  and  agricultural  leader s  everywhere 
to  assist  them  in  helping  travelers,  commercial  im- 
porters, and  the  public  generally  to  understand  and  to 
comply  with  AIQ  regulations. 

This  report  is  NOT  a  substitute  for  or  a  legal 
interpretation  of  the  Animal  Inspection  and  Quarantine 
Regulations.  The  regulations  and  answers  to  specific 
questions  about  them  can  be  obtained  from  the  Animal 
Inspection  and  Quarantine  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 


Information  in  this  report  was  provided  by  the  Animal  Inspection  and  Quaran- 
tine Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


OUR  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  OF  ANIMAL  INSPECTION 
AND  QUARANTINE  AND  ITS  REGULATIONS 


The  United  States  today  is  one  of  the  safest  countries  in  the  world  in 
which  to  raise  livestock  and  poultry.  Our  seemingly  limitless  supply  of 
wholesome  meat  and  meat  products,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products 
attest  to  that  fact. 

Our  Federal  system  of  animal  inspection  and  quarantine  (AIQ)  contributes 
to  this  abundance  by  regulating  the  importation  of  animals  and  poultry,  ani- 
mal and  poultry  products  and  byproducts,  hay,  straw,  and  animal  casings- - 
the  primary  objective  being  to  keep  out  foreign  diseases  that  might  imperil 
our  $18  billion  livestock  industry  and  our  $3  billion  poultry  industry.  Other 
substances  and  materials,  not  formally  offered  for  importation,  but  nonethe- 
less brought  to  our  shores,  may  also  be  sources  of  infection  and  are  also 
subject  to  our  AIQ  regulations. 

The  Animal  Inspection  and  Quarantine  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  (ARS)  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  our  AIQ  system.  The  Division  implements  laws  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  issues  and  enforces  the  regulations  that  make  the 
laws  effective.  This  report  undertakes  to  show  how  the  Division  does  its 
important  work  and  why  today  the  work  is  more  important  than  ever. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  AN  AIQ  SYSTEM 

Our  AIQ  system  protects  our  livestock  and  poultry  from  the  ravages  of 
foreign  diseases  and  from  additional  exposures  to  diseases  we  are  now  trying 
to  control  or  eradicate.  While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  simple  assignment,  its 
impact  is  forceful  and  far-reaching.  Many  foreign  diseases,  once  established 
in  a  country,  are  practically  uncontrollable.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  they 
are  not  merely  limiting  factors  in  the  profitable  production  of  livestock  and 
poultry- -they  are  often  the  limiting  factor.  And  where  profitable  production  of 
livestock  and  poultry  is  impossible  for  any  reason,  malnutrition  among  the 
people  is  common. 

Keeping  our  livestock  and  poultry  free  from  additional  exposures  to 
diseases  we  are  trying  to  control  or  eradicate  is  also  important.  If  tubercu- 
losis, brucellosis,  and  other  diseases  were  constantly  being  introduced  into 
this  country,  our  control  and  eradication  programs  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  and  ineffective.  Had  our  AIQ  system  not  been  established,  our 
livestock  and  poultry  industries  would  probably  not  have  attained  their 
present  efficiency  and  productiveness. 


THE  INCREASING  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  AIQ  SYSTEM 

The   ever -increasing   volume   of  trade   and  travel  between  the  continents 
of  the  world  is  giving  diseases  and  their  vectors  new  opportunities  to  spread. 


Modern  transportation  has  put  an  end  to  the  era  when  distance  alone  could  be 
relied  upon  for  isolation  as  a  defense  against  them. 

Changes  in  political  alignments  in  certain  countries  are  opening  up  these 
countries  to  more  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing the  spread  of  some  diseases--diseases  that  have  been  confined  to 
relatively  small  areas  for  centuries. 

African  swine  fever,  for  example,  which  has  for  centuries  prevented 
successful,  commercial  swine  production  in  much  of  Africa,  recently  spread 
into  Spain  and  Portugal  and  now  threatens  the  major  swine-producing  areas 
of  Europe.  Symptoms  of  this  disease  are  indistinguishable  from  hog  cholera. 
It  is  practically  100-percent  fatal  to  infected  pigs  and  unlike  hog  cholera  no 
vaccine  to  protect  against  it  has  been  developed. 

Lumpy- skin  disease  of  cattle  is  another  menace  to  our  livestock.  It  is 
probably  the  most  costly  disease  of  cattle  in  South  Africa  and  it  is  on  the 
move.  It  appeared  in  northern  Rhodesia  in  1929,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
neighboring  countries.  It  is  now  in  Madagascar.  Lumpy- skin  disease,  caused 
by  a  virus,  may  strike  only  individual  animals  in  a  herd.  It  often  passes  over 
herds  for  miles  to  infect  another  herd  or  animal.  It  can  therefore  spread 
rapidly  over  a  country. 

Since  late  in  1961,  Africanhorsesickness  has  spreadfrom  the  historically 
enzootic  areas  of  Africa  to  eight  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  southeast 
Asia,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  300,000  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys. 

Among  other  destructive  foreign  diseases  are  rinderpest  of  cattle  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  strikes  almost  any  cloven-hoofed  animal. 
Rinderpest  has  never  been  in  this  country,  but  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all  animal  diseases,  gained  entrance 
six  times  between  1902  and  1929.  Fortunately,  each  time  we  were  able  to 
eradicate  it- -primarily  by  destroying  infected  and  exposed  animals  and 
properly  disposing  of  the  carcasses.  (We  also  assisted  Mexico  in  eliminating 
the  disease  by  using  the  same  methods.)  But  other  countries  are  not  so 
fortunate.  In  many  countries  (and  this  includes  all  countries  of  South  America), 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  so  firmly  established  that  attempting  to  eradicate 
it  by  the  slaughter-and-disposal  method  would  not  be  economically  feasible. 
These  countries  remain  constant  reservoirs  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
potential  means  of  reinfesting  the  United  States.  Anew  type  of  foot-and-mouth 
virus  was  recently  discovered  in  South  Africa- -a  fact  that  intensifies  the 
disease's  deadliness  and  complicates  its  proper  identification  and  control. 

This  list  could  be  extended  to  include  equine  piroplasmosis,  Rift  valley 
fever,  fowl  plague,  and  many  other  scourges,  but  even  abbreviated  it  shows 
the  stature  of  the  menace  and  the  penalties  that  a  country  may  suffer  when 
its  livestock  and  poultry  are  not  adequately  protected.  The  United  States  took 
the  first  step  to  protect  its  livestock  and  poultry  industries  in  1865  and  has 
strengthened  and  extended  the  system  since  then. 


FROM  1865  TO  THE  PRESENT 


On  December  18,  1865,  the  29th  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
first  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle  from  foreign  countries.  The 
same  Congress  on  March  6,  1866,  amended  this  act  making  it  apply  also 
to  the  hides  of  cattle  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
necessary  regulations  to  put  the  law  into  immediate  effect.  This  same  law 
was  reenacted  in  1878  as  a  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the  first  regulation  under  the  act 
on  July  31,  1875,  excluding  cattle  and  the  hides  of  cattle  from  Spain  because 
of  the  presence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country.  Similar  orders 
followed  against  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  same  reason,  but  these 
were  subsequently  relaxed  to  allow  the  importation  of  blooded  stock  from 
these  countries--provided  the  United  States  consular  officer  in  these  countries 
certified  that  the  stock  being  shipped  were  healthy  on  the  date  of  exportation 
and  were  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  An  additional  regulation  affecting 
cattle  from  Great  Britain  in  1879  because  of  the  presence  of  contagious 
pleuropneumonia  in  that  country  was  also  later  revoked- -provided  all  British 
cattle  shipped  to  the  United  States  were  quarantined  for  at  least  90  days 
upon  arrival- -under  the  supervision  of  U.S.  customs  officers  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  importers. 

On  July  30,  1883,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ordered  that  all  cattle 
from  any  part  of  the  world  except  North  and  South  America  would  have  to  be 
quarantined  for  90  days  at  the  U.S.  port  of  entry.  Quarantine  stations  were 
then  set  up  at  the  ports  of  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore. 

The  next  significant  development  in  establishing  our  AIQ  system  occurred 
on  August  25,  1884,  when  authority  to  direct  quarantining  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  Some  quarantine  stations  were 
abolished  and  new  ones,  notably  one  at  San  Francisco,  were  established 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Another  significant  step  to  protect  our  livestock  occurred  on  August  30, 
1890,  when  an  act  to  bring  sheep,  other  ruminants,  and  swine  under  more 
stringent  quarantine  restrictions  was  passed.  This  act  also  prohibited  the 
importation  of  any  such  animals  that  were  diseased,  or  affected  with  any 
disease,  or  that  had  been  exposed  to  any  infection  within  60  days  before  their 
exportation.  The  administration  of  this  law  was  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Regulations  now  in  force  for  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of 
cattle,  sheep,  other  ruminants,  and  swine  imported  into  the  United  States  are 
made  under  authority  of  this  act  as  supplemented  by  later  acts. 

Poultry  was  brought  under  inspection  and  quarantine  restrictions  June 
18,  1950,  after  a  serious  outbreak  of  Asiatic  Newcastle  disease  occurred  in 
California  early  in  April  1950.  The  outbreak,  caused  by  a  highly  lethal  form 
of  Newcastle  disease  virus  not  in  the  United  States,  was  traced  to  a  shipment 
of  game  birds  from  China.  The  disease  outbreak  was  declared  eradicated 
from  the  United  States  before  the  end  of  that  month. 

Under  current  legislation,  the  importation  of  domestic  ruminants  or 
swine  into  the  United  States  from  any  country  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
or  rinderpest  is  declared  to  exist  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

These  and  other  Federal  laws,  and  the  regulations  based  on  them,  are 
the  foundation  for  our  effective  AIQ  system.  They  give  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  broad  authority  to  take  measures  necessary  to  protect  our  live- 
stock and  poultry  and  to  issue  new  regulations  or  modify  existing  regulations 
as  circumstances  dictate. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATIONS 


Inspection  and  quarantine  means  that  a  veterinarian  of  ARS  inspects  the 
animals  and  poultry  that  are  properly  presented  for  importation  into  the 
United   States.    If  no  evidence  of  communicable  diseases  is  found,  the  animals 


or  poultry  may  then  be  quarantined  for  a  stipulated  period  of  time.  If  no 
communicable  disease  appears  during  the  minimum  quarantine  period,  the 
animals  or  poultry  may  then  be  released  to  the  exporter  at  the  expiration  of 
the  stipulated  time. 

Quarantine  means  that  the  animals  or  poultry  are  held  in  strict  isolation 
in  suitable  quarters  and  fed,  watered,  and  otherwise  cared  for-- subject  at 
all  times  to  the  approval  of  the  AIQ  veterinarian  in  charge  at  the  port  of 
entry.  During  the  quarantine,  the  animals  or  poultry  may  be  disinfected, 
blood  tested,  subjected  to  other  tests,  or  dipped,  as  the  Director  of  the 
AIQ  Division  may  require. 

Inspection  further  implies  that  the  AIQ  inspectors  are  also  responsible 
for  the  sanitary  control  of  animal  byproducts,  and  hay  and  straw,  offered  for 
entry  into  the  United  States.  Certain  AIQ  regulations  stipulate  which  of  these 
are  eligible  for  entry  after  inspection  and  which  may  enter  under  restric- 
tions that  provide  further  safeguards. 

If  the  properly  presented  animals  or  poultry  exhibit  signs  of  diseases,  or 
if  it  comes  to  light  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  communicable  diseases, 
they  are  refused  entry  into  the  United  States,  or,  in  some  instances,  the 
quarantine  period  may  be  extended  or  other  corrective  measures  taken. 
Similarly,  if  quarantined  animals  or  poultry  develop  diseases  during  quaran- 
tine, the  entire  shipment  may  be  rejected  and  disposed  of  as  the  Director 
of  the  AIQ  Division  may  direct,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 


How  Quarantining  Is  Accomplished 

When  USDA  does  not  furnish  quarantine  facilities,  the  importer  must 
provide  suitable  quarters  and  services  for  livestock  and  poultry  requiring 
quarantine  on  entry  into  the  United  States.  Advanced  assurances  must  also 
be  given  to  the  AIQ  veterinarian  at  the  port  of  entry  that  suitable  quarantining 
arrangements  will  be  available  when  the  animals  arrive.  Importers,  or  the 
owners  of  the  quarantined  animals  or  poultry,  must  keep  the  buildings  and 
yards  clean,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  AIQ  Division.  If  the  animals  or  poultry 
are  neglected  in  any  way,  the  AIQ  Division  may  provide  for  them,  or  dispose 
of  them  as  the  Director  of  the  AIQ  Division  may  order. 

Visitors  are  barred  from  the  premises  where  animals  or  poultry  are  in 
quarantine.  Only  the  authorized  caretakers  may  enter  the  premises. 

If  the  animals  or  poultry  enter  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  importer  may 
utilize  the  facilities  of  the  USDA  Clifton  Quarantine  Station.  The  importer 
must  apply  in  writing  for  use  of  these  facilities,  and  must  agree  to  reimburse 
the  AIQ  Division  for  services. 


Clifton  Quarantine  Station 


This  station  is  the  only  one  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  1901. 
It  is  northwest  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  is  readily  accessible  to  three 
main  highways  and  a  railroad.  A  spur  line  from  the  railroad  serves  the  sta- 
tion. 


The  main  function  of  the  station  is  public  service- -with  emphasis 
placed  on  preventing  the  introduction  of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases.  The 
station  fulfills  an  indispensable  function  in  the  importation  of  wild,  exotic 
ruminants,  equines,  and  swine  for  exhibition  purposes  at  certain  zoos  through- 
out the  U.S. 

The  station  consists  of  approximately  30  acres  of  land  and  assorted 
buildings  and  paddocks.  The  entire  area  is  completely  enclosed  with  a  six- 
foot-high  chain  link  fence,  topped  with  three  strands  of  barbed  wire.  Gates 
are  locked  at  all  times  and  visitors  are  not  permitted.  The  buildings  are  laid 
out  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  isolated  from  the  others--a  prime  requisite 
for  effective  quarantining.  Other  facilities  include  incinerators  to  destroy 
infectious  material,  chutes  for  the  safe  handling  of  animals,  permanent  pools 
for  waterfowl,  and  central  heating  in  some  barns.  All  facilities  are  designed 
to  promote  sanitation  and  ready  disinfection  and  all  station  personnel  (a 
veterinarian  in  charge  and  five  animal  caretakers)  wear  special  clothing  and 
footwear  when  on  duty. 


THE  MEANING  OF  "PROPERLY  PRESENTED" 


"Properly  presented"  means  generally  that  no  animal  or  product  subject 
to  our  AIQ  laws  shall  be  brought  into  this  country  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  AIQ  regulations.  If  importers  fail  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
AIQ  regulations,  the  animals  or  poultry  offered  for  import  may  be  refused 
entry,  or  may  be  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  Director  of  the  AIQ  Division 
may  direct.  The  Director  of  the  AIQ  Division  can  also  waive  or  modify  some 
of  the  provisions  'when  he  feels  that  such  action  would  not  endanger  the  live- 
stock or  poultry  of  the  United  States. 


Permits  Required 

Importers  intending  to  import  ruminants,  swine,  or  poultry  or  animal 
semen  from  any  country  of  the  world  (including  Canada  and  Mexico  under 
certain  conditions)  must  first  apply  for  and  obtain  a  permit  from  the  AIQ 
Division.  The  importer,  granted  a  permit,  then  has  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  exporter  gets  the  original  permit.  The  exporter  must  make 
certain  that  the  permit  accompanies  the  shipment  to  the  designated  port  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  carrier  has  a  copy.  This  latter  re- 
quirement protects  the  carrier  from  picking  up  animals  ineligible  for  entry. 
Permits  are  not  required  for  the  importation  of  horses. 

The  AIQ  regulations  specify  conditions  under  which  permits  will  be 
issued  or  denied,  thus  providing  advance  information  to  all  who  may  be 
affected.  For  example,  information  must  be  given  about  the  country  of  origin 
and  the  countries  through  which  shipments  might  pass.  By  assessing  such 
information  the  AIQ  Division  may  allow  or  deny  entries  on  the  basis  of 
animal  disease  conditions  existing  in  these  countries. 


Certificates  Required 


Nearly    all  animals   and  poultry  offered  for   importation  into  the  United 
States  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  or  endorsed  by  a  salaried 


veterinarian  of  the  national  government  of  the  exporting  country  attesting  to 
the  health  of  the  animals  or  poultry,  to  other  facts  about  them,  and  to  the 
absence  of  certain  diseases  'within  the  district  or  country  of  origin.  This 
requirement,  like  most  of  the  AIQ  regulations,  has  to  be  comprehensive 
■without  being  burdensome  and  yet  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  reasonable 
exceptions.  In  some  instances,  where  salaried  veterinarians  are  not  avail- 
able, the  owner's  or  importer's  affidavit  is  acceptable.  Similarly,  animals 
and  poultry  from  the  United  States  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair  at  Toronto,  or  used  in  rodeos,  circuses,  or  other 
exhibitions  in  Canada  can  usually  reenter  the  United  States  without  additional 
Canadian  health  certificates. 


Other  Requirements 

Animals  and  poultry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  im- 
porter or  his  agent  showing  clearly  the  purpose  for  which  such  animals  or 
poultry  are  being  imported.  Importers  or  their  agents  must  make  necessary 
arrangements  for  inspection,  precautionary  dipping,  and  detention  or  quaran- 
tine so  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  worked  out  when  the  ani- 
mals are  presented. 

Animals  or  poultry  offered  for  importation  into  the  United  States  have 
to  be  presented  at  designated  ports  of  entry  as  listed  in  AIQ  regulations. 


Rinderpest  and  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

Cattle,  sheep,  other  domestic  ruminants,  and  swine  from  any  country 
where  rinderpest  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  declared  to  exist  cannot  be 
"properly  presented"  for  importation  into  the  United  States  because  such 
animals  are  legally  denied  entrance  into  the  United  States.  Fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  meat  from  such  animals,  are  similarly  denied  entrance. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  responsibility  of  implementing  this 
phase  of  the  AIQ  laws.  When  he  determines  that  rinderpest  or  foot-and-mouth 
disease  or  both  exist  in  a  certain  country,  and  gives  official  notice  of  such 
finding,  importations  of  cattle,  sheep,  other  domestic  ruminants,  and  swine 
from  that  country  and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  from  susceptible  rumi- 
nants or  swine  are  accordingly  prohibited. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given  official 
notice  that  rinderpest  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  both  exist  in  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Island  of  Curacao,  Island  of  Martinique,  all  countries  of  South 
America,  all  countries  east  of  the  30th  meridian  west  longitude  and  west  of 
the  International  Date  Line,  except  Australia,  the  Channel  Islands,  Greenland, 
Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Northern  Ireland,  Norway,  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 


SCOPE  OF  AIQ  ACTIVITIES 

The  AIQ  Division  maintains  inspection  stations  at  86  land,  water,  and  air 
ports.  These  are  manned  by  29  veterinarians  and  65  lay  inspectors.  Table  1 
shows  the  animals,  poultry,  and  eggs  they  inspected  and  passed  and  how 
may  were  rejected  during  the  fiscal  year   1962. 


TABLE  1. — Importations  inspected  during  fiscal  year  1962 


Canada 

Mexico 

Air  and  ocean 

Total 

Item 

Passed 

Rej. 

Passed 

Rej. 

Passed 

Rej. 

Permitted 
entry 

Rejected 
for 

entry 

Zoo  animals. . 
Miscellaneous 

557,941 

7,223 

2,937 

2,365 

18,664 

23 

3 

217 

116 
161,685 
231,698 

871 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0: 
0 

0 

0 
4 
0 

647,836 
23 
0 
0 
3,106 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

64,080 
0 
0 
0 
74 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

140 
0 
6 
2 

699 
0 
0 

104 

11 

54,755 

106,984 

2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 

0 

1,450 

18,483 

1,205,917 

7,246 

2,943 

2,367 

22,469 

25 

3 

321 

127 
216,440 
338, 682 

64,953 
2 
0 
0 
86 
0 
0 
5 

0 
1,454 

18,483 

Grand  Total.. 

982,872 

887 

650, 967 

64,154 

162,701 

19, 942 

1,796,540 

84,983 

Animals  Only. 

589,489 

883 

650, 967 

64,154 

962 

9 

1,241,418 

65,046 

In  addition,  AIQ  veterinarians  inspected  and  passed  2,544  animals 
(cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats)  for  immediate  slaughter  into  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  from  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  Also  inspected  were  over  a 
billion  pounds  of  animal  products  (hides  and  skins,  animal  casings,  wool  and 
hair,  bones  and  bonemeal,  gluestock,  tankage,  miscellaneous  products,  cooked 
meat,  and  horsemeat). 


Travelers'  Baggage 

Travelers,  returning  from  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries,  frequently 
bring  with  them  cured  meat  and  other  products  that  might  harbor  dangerous 
animal  diseases.  The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Canada  in  1952 
was  presumably  traced  to  cured  meat  that  a  German  farm  worker  brought 
with  him  into  Canada.  Consequently,  AIQ  inspectors  are  constantly  alert  to 
intercept  such  dangerous  material  in  passenger  baggage  and  in  mail  or  ex- 
press shipments.  During  the  fiscal  year  1962,  they  seized  and  safely  disposed 
of  nearly  37,422  lots  (134,166  pounds)  of  prohibited  or  restricted  meats. 


Military  Aircraft 


During  July  and  August  1962,  AIQ  officials  participated  in  the  clearance 
of  8,500  National  Guard  troops  returning  from  Europe  at  interior  U.S.  air- 
ports  not    receiving    regular   quarantine    service.    In   another    action  involving 


military  aircraft,  U.S.  Customs  intercepted  150  pounds  of  English  beef  that 
could  have  contained  foot-and-mouth  disease  virus.  AIQ  officials  destroyed 
the  meat. 


Testing 

In  addition  to  the  testing  for  brucellosis  and  tuberculosis  required  for 
cattle  during  quarantine,  AIQ  veterinarians  supervised  the  drawing  of  6,400 
blood  samples  from  horses  and  other  equines  offered  for  import  to  test  for 
dourine  and  glanders  during  fiscal  1962.  The  tests  revealed  26  positive  or 
suspicious  to  dourine,  and  11  positive  or  suspicious  to  glanders.  Both  these 
diseases  have  been  eradicated  from  the  United  States. 


Extended  Quarantine 

Quarantine  periods  may  be  extended  for  good  cause.  For  example,  cur- 
rent AIQ  regulations  require  that  all  horses  and  zebras  imported  from  Africa 
and  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  area  and  Near  East  be  quarantined  at  the 
first  U.S.  designated  port  of  entry  for  at  least  60  days  under  insect-controlled 
conditions.  This  is  done  to  preclude  such  animals  from  being  a  means  of 
introducing  African  horsesickness  into  the  United  States. 


Importation  of  Zoo  Animals 

Many  of  these,  especially  giraffe,  oryx,  buffalo,  gnu,  deer,  antelope,  and 
other  ruminants,  are  only  found  in  countries  where  rinderpest  or  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists.  By  law  these  animals  may  be  imported  into  the  U.S. 
under  stringent  regulations  that  include  permanent  post  entry  surveillance  at 
specifically  approved  zoological  parks  whose  method  of  operation  has  met 
certain  standards.  Imported  exotic  ruminants,  for  example,  when  finally  re- 
leased to  approved  zoos,  are  held  in  the  zoos  in  what  amounts  to  permanent 
quarantine.  Once  in  a  particular  zoo,  the  exotic  ruminant  cannot  be  moved 
or  transferred  to  a  different  zoo  without  the  approval  of  the  AIQ  Division. 
When  the  ruminant  finally  dies,  its  records,  including  the  required  autopsy 
report  to  determine  cause  of  death,  are  sent  to  the  AIQ  Division  to  complete 
the  ruminant's  quarantine  record. 

Permits  and  health  certificates  are  required  for  the  importation  of 
exotic  ruminants.  They  must  also  pass  a  60- day  quarantine  at  an  approved 
port  of  embarkation  in  the  country  from  which  shipped  and  a  30-day  quarantine 
in  this  country.  They  can  be  imported  only  through  the  port  of  New  York  and 
quarantined  at  the  Clifton  Quarantine  Station.  At  the  station,  imported  rumi- 
nants from  countries  where  rinderpest  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  exist  are 
permanently  identified  by  a  number  tattooed  in  the  elr.  Since  this  procedure 
was  inaugurated,  nearly  375  wild  ruminants  have  been  tattooed.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1962,  62  wild  ruminants  were  admitted  into  the  United  States.  This 
brings  to  257  the  number  now  held  under  permanent  surveillance  in  35  approved 
zoos  in  this  country. 

Zebra  and  other  exotic  equines  may  also  be  imported  under  an  extensive 
disease- screening  procedure.  Although  quarantining  at  the  port  of  embarkation 


is  not  required,  they  are  quarantined  long  enough  at  the  Clifton  Quarantine 
Station  to  make  sure  they  do  not  have  African  horse  sickness  or  other 
communicable  diseases.  They  must  also  show  negative  results  to  tests 
for  dourine  and  glanders.  Vessels  that  transported  such  animals  and  the 
animals  themselves  receive  precautionary  sprayings  against  culicoides  or 
biting  gnats,  the  vector  of  African  horsesickness. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  AND  MEXICO 


AIQ  regulations  make  special  provisions  for  livestock  and  poultry  im- 
ports from  these  two  countries  because  these  countries  adjoin  the  United 
States,  because  our  animal  disease  problems  and  theirs  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar, and  because  of  the  extensive  traffic  and  commerce  between  them  and  the 
United  States.  Fortunately,  neither  Canada  nor  Mexico  has  any  of  the  foreign 
diseases  that  are  so  universally  feared. 

The  following  from  Canada  and  from  the  seven  northern  States  of  Mexico 
require  permits:  Animal  semen,  ruminants  and  swine  offered  for  entry  at 
air  or  ocean  ports,  and  ruminants  and  swine  that  were  not  born  or  raised 
in  either  of  these  countries  or  in  the  United  States.  Animals  or  poultry  from 
Canada  or  ruminants  and  swine  from  the  seven  northern  States  of  Mexico 
normally  are  not  quarantined  at  the  U.S.  port  of  entry,  but  authority  for 
such  quarantine  exists  and  can  be  invoked  if  necessary. 

Our  attempts  to  control  bovine  tuberculosis,  brucellosis,  scrapie,  and 
other  diseases  are  intimately  connected  •with  the  status  of  these  diseases  in 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  place  an  extra  burden  on  our  AIQ  inspectors  to 
prevent  introductions  of  the  diseases  from  these  countries.  Mexico  also 
has  dourine,  glanders,  scabies,  and  splenetic  or  tick  fever,  all  of  which  have 
been  eradicated  from  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  cooperate  in  preventing  strayed 
or  smuggled  animals  from  crossing  from  one  country  into  another.  Such  un- 
controlled movements  could  contribute  to  the  spread  of  diseases. 


SOME  WHY'S  OF  AIQ  REGULATIONS 


The  possibility  that  an  obviously  infected  or  diseased  animal  could  be  a 
menace  to  our  livestock  industry  is  quite  apparent,  but  the  possibility  that 
other  regulated  items  could  be  dangerous  is  not  so  apparent  and  the  reasons 
why  their  importation  is  regulated  are  often  misunderstood. 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat,  or  animal  semen,  for  example,  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  countries  could  harbor  the  virus  of 
these  diseases  and  could  cause  infections  in  this  country.  The  1914  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  first  discovered  near  Niles,  Mich.,  apparently 
started  in  hogs  fed  trimmings  and  offal  from  a  packinghouse  that  handled 
foreign  meat.  The  same  possibilities  exist  from  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
pork  from  countries  where  African  swine  fever  exists.  The  fact  that  freezing 
actually  preserves  a  virus  explains  further  the  restriction  against  the  im- 
portation of  animal  semen,  which  is  usually  preserved  by  freezing,  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  countries. 


Curing  virus-infected  meat  does  not  always  kill  the  virus  and  for  this 
reason  the  importation  of  cured  meat  is  regulated.  Animal  byproducts,  hay, 
straw,  and  other  material,  as  listed  in  the  regulations,  are  similar  menaces. 
Hay  and  straw  can  be  mechanical  carriers  of  viruses  or  harbor  ticks  and 
other  dangerous  parasites.  African  horsesickness  is  spread  by  a  gnat  that 
has  worldwide  distribution.  Ticks  carry  splenetic  fever.  ARS  scientists 
recently  proved  that  the  tropical  horse  tick,  Dermacentor  nitens,  is  a  vector 
of  equine  piroplasmosis  and  can  transmit  the  disease  through  the  eggs  to  the 
larvae.  This  tick  is  abundant  in  the  West  Indies,  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  several  Latin  American  countries.  Mosquitoes  have  been  implicated  in 
the  spread  of  Rift  Valley  fever- -a  disease  capable  of  killing  from  25  percent 
to  99  percent  of  the  animals  it  strikes.  Restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
hay  and  straw  extend  to  their  use  as  packing  material  to  protect  dishes, 
glass,  and  other  breakables. 

Garbage  from  foreign  ships  can  only  be  brought  ashore  in  the  United 
States  for  immediate  incineration  because  such  garbage  might  contain 
infected  meat  scraps.  Outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1924  and  1929 
in  California  are  considered  to  have  started  in  hogs  fed  raw  garbage  from 
vessels    carrying    meat    stores   obtained  in  foot-and-mouth  disease  countries. 


THE  REGULATIONS 

AIQ  regulations  are  based  on  sections  6,  7,  8,  and  10  of  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1890,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  102-105),  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
February  2,  1903,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  1 1  1 ),  and  section  306  of  the  Act  of 
June   17,   1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.   1306). 

The  regulations,  as  formulated  and  published,  consist  of  parts,  sections, 
and  paragraphs.  AIQ  specialists  study  them  constantly  and  revise  and  re- 
write them  as  the  status  of  animal  and  poultry  diseases  in  the  exporting 
countries  change.  Adopting  more  efficient  or  more  effective  procedures  for 
handling   importations  also  necessitate  regulation  changes  from  time  to  time. 

The  regulations  and  answers  to  specific  questions  about  them  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Animal  Inspection  and  Quarantine  Division,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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